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Said the 
undergraduate: 
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LET'S LEA VE 
JESUS 
TILL LAST!" 



A CAMBRIDGE undergraduate 
was preparing to show a 
party of relatives and friends 
around the university. "We'll 
leave Jesus till last," he said. "It 
takes a long time to get to Jesus." 
This was probably wise. Going 
from college to college can be 
very tiring and they would be 
able to rest when they got to his 
own rooms — in Jesus College! 

But a good idea for traversing 
the cloisters of Cambridge is not 
a good idea when it comes to 
journeying through the university 
of life. Far too many people, 
passing along the corridors of the 
years, decide to leave Jesus till 
last and some of them for the 
same reason — they are under the 
mistaken impression that it takes 
a long time to get to Jesus. WHY 
IS RELIGION THE LAST 
THING SOME PEOPLE CON- 
SIDER? 

There are as many answers as 
there are patterns in wallpapers 
but nearly all of them have the 
same basic features (1) Religion 
seems irrelevant to a large part of 
living. 

There is a sense — a material 
sense — in which it can be done 
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without. Many people never 
bother about it and seem no 
worse off. Religion as a conse- 
quence appears to be optional in- 
stead of essential and therefore 
many people opt out. In the 
minds of some, Christianity is 
mentally bracketed with a gradu- 
ated pension scheme — there is no 
need to participate when there 
are private arrangements which 
bring, or appear to bring, equiva- 
lent benefits. Let those who are 
not so fortunate by all means 
have the advantages faith can 
bring them, but "in our case it 
isn't necessary." 

This attitude engenders a philo- 
sophy which believes that (2) 
Material advantages are more 
important than spiritual resources. 

Life itself seems to substantiate 
this fallacy. What impartial ob- 
server, looking upon a world 
where a week seems to be divided 
into five days seeking material 
reward, one day of pleasure and 
one day of worship, would come 
to the conclusion that the most 
important things are spiritual 
things, especially when he sees 
that the one day set aside for 
worship is valued as such only by 
the few, the majority preferring 
it to be another day of work or 
pleasure? If secular pursuits 
predominate so much over spirit- 
ual values can the result be any 
other than a materialistic society? 

Our observer, however, if 
swayed by these things, would 
make the mistake so many others 
make. He would assume that (3) 
Life is divided between the sacred 
and the secular. This, of course, 
is erroneous — or should be! 

True, a revolution in the think- 



JAMES PRATER concludes that "it cannot be really wondered at if some 
sincere seeker, groping his way through the fogs of fuddled thinking 
and encountering only the wraiths and phantoms of feverish theologies, 
should dismally conclude that it is taking a long time to get to Jesus," 



quickly be alongside of them. 
Sometimes the way to God is 
shrouded in mists of man's mak- 
ing. It cannot really be wondered 
at if some sincere seeker, groping 
his way through the fogs of fud- 
dled thinking and encountering 
only the wraiths and phantoms of 
feverish theologies, should dis- 
mally conclude that it is taking a 
long time to get to Jesus. 

It was said of Tennyson that 
"he looked through life and gazed 
on God." To do this is far better 
than to leave Jesus until last. The 
colleges of Life have much to 
teach us, but we can gather their 
secrets only when we walk 
through them with Him as our 
Guide. 

One of the things we shall 
learn is that religion is relevant 
to every part of life: another is 
that spiritual resources are greater 
riches than material gains; a 
third is that all life can be lifted 
on to a sacred level; and fourthly, 
no matter what experience comes 
to us as we journey, we have only 
to draw nigh to God and He will 
draw nigh to us (James 4: 8). 




ing of many of us is needed be- 
fore Monday becomes as sacred 
as Sunday — even to the Christian 
there is a world of difference be- 
tween "that Monday feeling" 
and "that Sunday feeling." All 
talk of Sunday as being God's 
day, however, tends to ignore the 
fact that Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, equally belong to Him. 
It is undeniable, of course, that 
Sunday gives us opportunities for 
worship impossible on other days, 
but no day need lack its act of 
worship. 

Unfortunately, for the ma- 
jority, material considerations 
have the ascendancy and spiritual 
matters tend to become pushed 
further and further into the back- 
ground of life. In many cases 
this is due to a subconscious be- 
lief that "it takes a long time to 
get to Jesus." 

In spite of nearly two thousand 
years of Christian teaching, it 
must be admitted that religious 
faith is a source of perplexity to 
many people. Some, of course, 
have taken neither time nor 
trouble to understand it. There 
are instances, however, when 
what has been presented to the 
public has been such a gross cari- 
cature of the real thing that 
people have understandably 
turned from it in disgust. "If 
that's Christianity I want nothing 
to do with it." If that were 
Christianity some of us would 



There's a battle 
outside 

He who gets hurt will be he 

who has stalled. 
There's a battle outside and it's 

raging. 
Ifll soon shake your windows 

and rattle your walls. 
For the times they are 

a-changing. 

"DOB Dylan's lines speak about 
what is happening today. We 
wish we could change the situa- 
tion, but we all know deep down 
inside that we cannot. Let's face 
it. The world is in a mess and 
North America is in the middle 
of it, whether we like it or not. 
The whole scene can be pretty 
frightening to a young person try- 
ing to plan his life. 

It helps to sing songs about a 
day when all men will be brothers 
and all men will be free, but it is 
(Continued on page 13) 
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IN THIS ISSUE 




Well known Canadian lay Salvation- 
ist*: Len Sampion, Ph.D., (left) and the 
Hen. Waller C, Dlnsdale, M.P. for 
Brandon-Sou Hi. 

TF we needed a quotation for 
a theme for this week's 
number we could use one 
from Captain Webster's com- 
mentary on Amos on page 
four; "He was one of these 
recruits from common life, by 
whom religion and the state 
have been formed." 

These "recruits" figure 
prominently in this issue 
which commemorates Lay- 
men's Sunday. To begin with 
we have the five ACSAL offi- 
cials who were invited to con- 
tribute. Page eleven tells us 
about the activities of African 
Salvationists in an exceed- 
ingly remote area where their 
enthusiasm is such that Ar- 
my's statisticians are unable 
to keep track of the proliferat- 
ing galaxy of outposts. None 
the less enthusiastic are the 
Canadian Salvationists in one 
of the most isolated areas of 
this territory |see page eight). 

Enthusiasm of another kind 
is noted on page ten where 
the Commanding Officer of a 
downtown Toronto corps re- 
lates with pride the story of a 
corps which gave up most of 
its soldiers to form the neu- 
cleus of what is now one of 
the largest corps in the Metro- 
polis, and yer has continued 
to flourish itself. So, at home 
and abroad, it is the lay Sal- 
vationist who keeps the Army 
on the march, 
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EDITORIAL: 



The Agnostic Elite 



SOCIETY has always consisted of a minority of 
^ leaders and a majority of the led. If the 
minority can help the majority continually to 
realize that they have an inherent tendency to 
err and stray from the ways thai are best for 
them and follow too much the devices of their 
own hearts, this bias from which we all suffer 
can be kept under control. Alas, few folk now 
confess their faults each Sunday. Until it is over- 
taken by its inevitable penalties, sinning can be 
believed to be fun. 

The permissive society is not new. "In those 
days there was no king in Israel: every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes" is a recur- 
ring phrase in the Book of Judges, a historical 
record of a continuing cycle of national sinning, 
disaster, repentance and recovery. At the moment 
we are heading for disaster: it is a time for 
speedy repentance. 

The phrase "in his own eyes" should not be 
taken too literally. Individually, "Everyman" may 
be influenced for good or ill by a minority lead- 
ership. An enslaved nation will listen, however 
unwillingly, to a Moses or a John the Baptist. A 
nation in peril will accept a Churchillian chal- 
lenge to blood, toil, tears and sweat. The call to 
repentance is not so acceptable when the choice 
is between self-denial or national economic col- 
lapse. In a hedonistic, affluent society a call to 
repentance is no better accepted than was Paul's 
message on Mars Hill, People hear what they 
want to hear. 

There is no lack of latter-day prophets. But 
the ones whose voices are the loudest and whose 
creed has growing acceptance today are the 
false prophets. They are an agnostic elite who 
have a powerful influence through stage, screen, 
radio and television productions, in publishing 



and journalism and even in politics. The worst 
in human nature is their ally. They cynically 
exploit it for their own profit. Make no mistake, 
they are out to subvert our traditional way of 
life and eliminate all Christian influence upon it. 

We can fulminate against them from our pul- 
pits and in the religious press and no one will 
disagree, for we are preaching to the converted. 
We can denounce them in more public places, 
but this they will ignore, knowing that the stiffest 
breeze will blow itself out. Something more than 
condemnation is demanded. We must be more 
active in meeting them in the field — their field, 
even though their material resources may be in 
the proportion of Goliath's to David's. 

The Christian voice is still heard on radio and 
television, and not only in specifically religious 
programmes. Popular plays and long-running 
films are often those with a religious content 
(e.g. "Sound of Music"). Apart from commending 
them and clamouring for more there is little that 
the Christian can do to further the cause. But he 
can do something about literature. 

If we are really concerned about the salacious 
literature disgracing the news-stands, which is 
not only bought, but passed around and left 
behind in hotel rooms and public transport, how 
much buying, passing around and leaving 
around do we do with that which is edifying? 

Salvationists have a particular responsibility 
For a hundred years the Army's literature has 
been largely evangelistic in purpose and there- 
fore secular in its approach — and this applies 
particularly to "The War Cry". Yet how man) 
Salvationists are there who neither buy it, delivei 
it or offer it? As the Founder would say: "Foi 
God's sake do something!" The measure of youi 
activity is the measure of your true concern. 



But at least SOMEBODY is trying to do something . . . 

After the editorial on this page was in type the picture below was sent to the editor by a Torontc 
agency. With the above caption it appeared on a page of a British national newspaper describing th< 
spread of vice in London, It shows Salvationists operating their own "bookstall" of Salvation Arm; 
and other Christian literature outside a Soho store which specializes in the sale of sex books anc 
erotica of all kinds. 




Photo: Miller Services. Toroni 
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FAITH 



(belief in action] 



THAT'S 



(really and truly] 



SHAREABLE 



by MRS. BETTY McBRIDE, Montreal. 



PRIDAY ... 11:20 p.m. . . . The Potter's 
House — a youth drop-in centre in the 
basement at Montreal Citadel. Of the nearly 
one hundred noisy young people who had 
minutes ago filled the place with laughter 
and dialogue, only three remained — and 
with them a Salvationist counsellor. 

In the hush of the now empty room 
Steve looked intently at the Salvationist. "I 
can't explain how I feel about this place," 
he began, "but somehow it's different. There's 
a warmth and friendliness about you folks 
that's really unique! You seem to put into 
practice all the great principles of love." 

Steve's two companions nodded agree- 
ment, and Joe chimed in: "When I finish 
university, I'd really like to apply your prin- 
ciples in my life's work. I want to do some- 
thing for people!" 

The third young person shuffled out to 



For Sinners only! 



IMMEDIATELY I felt sorry for him. Poor 
lonely kid! I was sitting in the aisle seat and 
had a clear view as he walked the length of the 
railway car. 

He was extraordinary tall and very scrawny, 
but that wasn't what attracted my attention. It 
was his whole unspoken attitude towards life 
which made me want to grab him by the shoulder 
and say passionately, "C'mon, snap out of it — 
face life positively — where's your backbone, or 
whatever it is?" 

The boy was about eighteen years old and al- 
ready his most unhappy looking face bore the im- 
print of years of fear, indecision and timidity. 
The protective hunch of his shoulders and the 
defensive glances which he threw at all the 
strangers showed that he was beaten already — al- 
most before life had really started! 

Poor kid! 

What can you do for someone like that? How 
do you stiffen a person's backbone and convince 
him that things aren't so bad after all? Is it pos- 
sible to take away the massive load of unnecessary 
fear? 

Sure it is! And that's what is uncontestably 
true about the gospel of Jesus Christ. He gives 
the right attitude towards life. As the old Army 
song has it: "Burdens are lifted, blind eyes made 
to see, There's a wonder-working power in the 
Blood of Calvary." 

—JEREMIAH 



the sound room to retrieve a record used 

earlier in the evening as Steve and Joe zeroed 

in on the Salvationist. "Would we have to 

share your belief in Christ before we could 

share in the work of The Salvation Army? 
» 

Prayer for guidance 

The counsellor silently prayed for tact 
and guidance. Both boys were members of 
the Jewish faith and had become regulars at 
The Potter's House. They entered into vigor- 
ous dialogue sessions each week. Their high 
regard for the Salvationists whom they meet 
at The Potter's House was almost frightening. 
Their support and identification would in- 
deed be welcome for there was much to be 



done in the very mechanics of operation. 
Carefully, but forthrightly, the Salvationist 
suggested that they consider the claims of 
Christ, and jx>inted out that die ethic of love 
was fine, but only the dynamic of God's 
Spirit could make love operative on a con- 
tinuing and meaningful basis in our daily 
lives. 

The conversation continued in some 
spiritual depth and real communication oc- 
curred. It was well past midnight when the 
young people left, and there was warmth and 
understanding in the parting salutation "See 
you next Friday . . ." 

Awareness of truth 

As the Salvationist made his way home 
in the early hours of the morning, he realized 
with fresh awareness the truth of Paul's words 
". . . we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumblingblock . . ." But preaching 
cannot be defined as simply " prodaiming" — 
it is also "communicating." And for these 
boys over the past weeks, various Salvationists 
in The Potter's House had been able to com- 
municate the message of love through friend- 
ship, a cup of coffee, and a give-and-take 
dialogue on subjects vital to each of them. 

With this fresh insight, there came self- 
doubt. The Salvationist considered his own 
human weakness, and indeed the very hu- 
manity of his Organization which was held 
in such obviously high regard by these young 
people. A fervent prayer was offered in the 

words of the Psalmist, "Search me, O God 
>> 

In that moment came an awareness that 
in attempting to communicate his faith to 
others, he had been challenged to a deeper 
commitment in his own spiritual life. He now 
had a more meaningful experience to share 
next Friday night . . . 



CHRISTIANITY IS FOR REAL 

says JACK WOOD 



'I'HE established Church of today is in tur- 
moil like we have not seen since the days 
of the Reformation. That which used to be 
accepted without question is now questioned. 
The old cliches fall on deaf ears, and minds 
that are alert and quick to find inconsisten- 
cies want answers that make sense in every- 
day living. Peter speaks to this point in I 
Peter 3: 15 (NAS) : "But sanctify Christ as 
Lord in your hearts, always being ready to 
make a defence to everyone who asks you to 
give an account for the hope that is in you, 
yet with gentieness and reverence." 

A relevant message 

Too often our answers and methods are 
irrelevant to the day in which we live. Lives 
are inconsistent with what we say and wit- 
ness to, so the effectiveness of the Church 
and the people who make up the Church are 
in need of deep heart-searching. 

Youth is on a never-ending search for 
individual identity. Young people want to 
belong; they want to be a part of something 
big, something going, a real "happening." 
Willing to commit themselves and all of their 
energies to an issue or an ideology, they are 
looking for a commitment that is worthy of 
their lives. Now is the time to communicate 
the gospel to this generation. 

What is the mission of the Church? Dr. 
Harkness says: "The Church exists to be the 



carrier of the gospel of Christ. A church is 
or is not in a full sense a church to the de- 
gree that its members are faithful to this 
mission." To lose our sense of mission is to 
utterly fail. We may reach hundreds and 
even thousands of people and do many things 
that are of great value — build fine buildings 
and have a fellowship that really makes us 
feel good about ourselves — yet leave our peo- 
ple empty and hungry because we failed to 
share with them the person of Jesus Christ. 
It's the good news of the gospel that grips 
men's lives and causes the lives of people to 
change. The thought processes take on a new 
dimension and the attitudes and behaviour 
patterns begin to blend with the personality 
of Jesus. 

The credibility gap 

We must meet people where they are if 
we are going to make an impact on our com- 
munities. Evangelism in this new age demands 
of all of us honesty with ourselves and with 
God, and then a life that makes it all for 
real. Fill the credibility gap — and make Jesus 
so attractive that young and old will be will- 
ing to accept Him as Saviour and Lord. 

Corps Sergeant-Major Wood, 
of Hollywood Tabernacle Corps, 
is chairman of the National 
Soldiers' Commission of 
The Salvation Army in the U.S.A. 
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BIBLE. 

school 001 



I 



Judgment 



l^ROM the introductory lesson 
" of last week we saw this 
herdsman and tender of the syca- 
more move from the relative ob- 
scurity of his southern home and 
essay forth into the realm of the 
dominant neighbours to the north 
to bring his message of judgment 
meted out by a righteous God. It 
has been suggested that one of 
the things that Amos did was to 
sell his wool (since the animals 
that he cared for were noted for 
their wool-bearing qualities) in 
the northern kingdom of Israel, 
and in this way had become ac- 
quainted with the situation in 
that country and so could speak 
with the authority he did. 

But one is again left to wonder 
just why Amos was chosen for 
this task by God since, as we 
noted last week, he was in no 
way of the professional school of 
prophets. In thinking of this, 
George Adam Smith comments 
"He was one of those recruits 
from common life, by whom re- 
ligion and the state have been 
reformed." Oh that we would all 
see ourselves potentially in this 
category! 

The opening verse of chapter 
one links us in a historical sense 
with the time of his prophecy in 
the north and the south and 
makes reference to an earth- 
quake. This gives some historical 
pin-pointing to the writing and 
links itself with the reference to 
an earthquake in Zech. H: 5. 

Verse two, if read in the Re- 
vised Standard Version, will be 
shown to be poetic in form, ex- 
cellent Hebrew poetry at that, 
and it is thought to be an extract 
from a poem in common usage at 
the time, since a very similar ver- 
sion appears in Joel 3: 16. The 



ence to a similar fate awaiting the 
southern Kingdom of Judah. The 
question that the author of the 
book poses for the people is that 
if these nations, without the truth 
as given by God's prophets, must 
suffer, how much more will Israel 
come under the condemnation of 
God! 

In each of the complaints 
against the nations, it should be 
noticed that they are introduced 
by the use of "for three trans- 
gressions . . . and for four," the 
numbers having significance, as 
they do throughout Hebrew writ- 
ing. Three is a perfect number 
and four symbolizes imperfection 
or an indefinite number, or an al- 
most limitless number of trans- 
gressions." The word which is 
translated "transgressions" is 
more literally suggestive of "re- 
bellions" and gives perhaps a bet- 
ter indication of the complaint 
that God has against his people 
— they have knowingly rebelled 
against Him. 

In each of the warnings given 
to the nations there is the threat 
of fire, and again this is sym- 
bolic of destruction by war, some- 
thing which happened to each 




Photo: courtesy erf Israel Government Tourist Office. 
Amos was a herdsman and through the centuries sheep have heen raised in 
Palestine. Here we see a shepherd tending his flock in modem Galilee. 



then into Egypt. Reference to this 
is made in Joel 3: 3-6 and again 
we have the punishment by fire 
forecast. Some commentators 
note that in verse 8 all the major 
cities of the Philistines are refer- 
red to except for Gath, which 
was destroyed in 711 B.C., and 



The Prophet AMOS-2 



of the nations in question. One 
further note before each of the 
nations are dealt with individual- 
ly — in some cases a city is given 
to represent a nation i.e. Da- 
mascus for Syria, or Gaza for 
Philistia. 

Verses three to five of the first 
chapter deal with Syria and the 
historic point in question is of 
using harvesting equipment to 
run over the wounded in a bat- 
tlefield while they are still alive. 
Reference to this is given in 



by Captain Malcolm Webster 



thought of judgment which it 
contains will be the theme of this 
book, for Amos sees God as one 
of righteousness, the quality man- 
ifesting itself in judgment. As 
Hughell Forsbroke points out "It 
is for their transgressions that 
Israel and the people round about 
are to be devastated." It should 
be noted that Mount Carmel, 
that most lush and green of all 
locations, is to be devastated in 
this threatened evidence of God's 
wrath. 

After this introduction there 
follows a symmetrically patterned 
indictment upon Israel's six 
neighbours followed by a refer- 
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Isaiah 41: 15 and the historic 
situation may very well be that 
of 2 Kings 10: 32, 33. It is inter- 
esting to note that the bars of the 
city — those pieces of the fortifi- 
cations which were placed to re- 
inforce the gates at night — were 
to be swept away (those things 
that man wants to rely upon in 
self-righteous smugness), the city 
destroyed and the inhabitants re- 
turned in captivity to the land 
from which they had come (see 
9: 7). 

The indictment against the 
Philistines centres around their 
enslavement of people, selling 
them into captivity to Edom and 



they point to this as evidence that 
this is written much later than 
the rest of the book, but the evi- 
dence is not too convincing. 

The next nation coming under 
condemnation is Phoenicia and 
again mention is made of their 
participation in the slave trade 
of the day. Coupled with this is 
the reference to covenant break- 
ing, with a probable thought that 
this relationship extended from 
the time of Solomon and Hiram 
recorded in I Kings 5: 7, 12. 

Edom, the traditional source of 
a "family feud" relationship with 
Israel (dating back to the days 
of Jacob and Esau), was next to 
be mentioned and the wording of 
the charges in Living Prophecies 
is "For he chased his brother, 
Israel, with the sword; he was 
pitiless in unrelenting anger." 
One cannot help but think of 
churches and corps scattered 
across Canada where these fes- 
tering sores of misunderstandings 
and hard feelings have existed for 
years, frustrating the work of the 
Holy Spirit in their midst. 

The final words of chapter one 
are reserved for the people of 
Arnrnon and the charge against 
them is a most horrible one, his- 
toric reference to be found in 2 
Kings 8: 12 and 15: 16. Appar- 



ently these raids had been car- 
ried out, not in defence of their 
own land but in aggressive war- 
fare so that they could enlarge 
their borders. As a result Living 
Prophecies records "there will be 
wild shouts of battle like a whirl- 
wind in a mighty storm." 

We conclude this lesson by 
looking to the indictment against 
the nation of Moab given in 
chapter two, verses one to three. 
The charges are thought to em- 
anate from the situation recorded 
in 2 Kings 3, although no spe- 
cific reference is made to the 
desecration of the bones of the 
king of Edom there. 

However, this charge does raise 
some interesting implications with 
the position of the body after 
death, for it was considered that 
only a buried body in those days 
had a fixed existence. So by tam- 
pering with these bones, they had 
created havoc with the spirit of 
the Edomite king. 

One very important fact that 
is raised by all these charges 
against surrounding nations is 
that in each case they were for 
some ethical failure on the part 
of those concerned, rather than 
their relationship to the nation, 
Israel. There had been some 
thought that God was some sort 
of national deity of the Israelites, 
but in these charges, we see that 
He is concerned with all the sur- 
rounding nations because of their 
failure in ethical demands of a 
righteous God. 

So, rather than Israel being the 
only object of God's concern, 
these verses reveal that the world 
is God's world, and all are God's 
people. Next we shall turn our 
attention to God's charges against 
Judah first, and then against 
Israel. 

(To be continued) 

The War Cry 




TO DEVOTIONS 



God . . 
of . . 



. is able to do far more than we could ever dare to ask or even dream 
. infinitely beyond our highest prayers, desires, thoughts, or hopes, 

Ephesians 3: 20 (Living Letters] 

by Mrs. Lieutenant Joanne Feamall 

Dunsmure [Hamilton], Ont. 




"rjHRIST not Christianity!" 

"Christianity not church- 
ianity!" 

Recently these statements have 
caught my attention. The former 
is a slogan used by university stu- 
dents, the latter by a radio com- 
mentator. Basically they both 
mean the same thing. Christ is 
the answer to the needs of the 
world, of this nation, and of 
everything individual. But, too 
often Christianity and/or church- 
ianity stand in the way. Instead 
of looking to Christ, people tend 
to look at the organized church 
or to persons who claim the name 
of Christian. 

As a teenager this was my 
problem. And what I saw I didn't 
want anything to do with. I had 
my whole life ahead of me and 
I didn't want all the fun and ex- 
citement taken out of it. How 
wrong I was! The life I had 
mapped out for myself couldn't 
compare with the life God has 
given me! 

God . . . is able to do far more 
than I could ever dare to ask or 
ever dream of, infinitely be- 
yond my highest prayers, desires, 
thoughts, or hopes. 

Physically — God's purpose for 
my life was that I should be a 
Salvation Army officer, something 
I would never have planned! 
What an exciting adventure it is! 
Each new day provides new ex- 
periences in my adventure and 
each new day presents challenges. 
We live in a wonderful world. 
There are so many things to dis- 
cover, exciting things to do, peo- 
ple to get to know. And in three 
short years I've travelled more, 
met more people, made more 



WEEKLY 

PRAYER SUBJECT 

For those in danger of do- 
ing good deeds with wrong 
motives. 

PRAYER: Father In heaven. Thou 
hast shown to mankind in Jesus 
Christ the nature of Thy love. Help 
us all so to desire Thee that all 
our service shall flow, not from 
hidden selfish motives, but as the 
natural outcome of our devotion. 



friends, and accomplished more 
things than ever before. 

Mentally — Women have been 
in the news recently as the royal 
commission into the status of 
women travelled across Canada. 
It appears that there are many 
unhappy, dissatisfied and unful- 
filled women throughout this 
land. How fortunate I am! As a 
wife, mother and homemaker I 
am completely happy and satis- 
fied. Yet, as the wife of a Sal- 
vation Army officer I have the 
opportunity to be involved in af- 
fairs and activities outside my 
home. Fulfilment comes when one 
works hand in hand with God to 
create love and happiness for an- 
other. In many different ways — 
"this is my life." 



Spiritually — This is the most 
important aspect of life. People 
today are always on the run, al- 
ways in turmoil, always search- 
ing for something which satisfies 
and brings meaning and joy to 
their lives. My quest is ended! 
I've met and linked up with Jesus 
Christ. Life has a purpose! Life 
is worth while! And the joy and 
excitement that I've discovered is 
indescribable! It is like the little 
child who was blind from birth, 
but, having undergone delicate 
surgery and seeing for the first 
time, rushed into his mother's 
arms and screamed with excite- 
ment, "Oh, Mommy, why didn't 
you tell me it was so beautiful!" 
The mother, through tears of joy 
answered, "My precious boy, I 



You are a 
Layman ! 

by Jaring Timmerman 

Winnipeg Citadel 



GUDDENLY the word "lay- 
man" is being revived and 
used more prominently in the 
Christian Church today. What 
does it really mean? Well, we 
know it comes from a Greek 
word meaning "people," but in 
usage the word is narrowed to 
signify "the people of God in the 
world." So, if you are a believer 
and follower of Jesus Christ you 
are a layman in every sense of the 
word! 

There have been lay move- 
ments in the past, probably the 
largest of which was formed on 
this continent in 1906. It em- 
braced numerous Protestant de- 
nominations and in 1907 spread 
to England and Scotland. Al- 
though the movement was called 
"Laymen's Missionary Move- 
ment," it did not confine itself to 
missionary work. Its main con- 



cern was to reinforce the efforts 
of the Church and thereby speed 
its forward movement. 

Lay people, dedicated Chris- 
tians, must be very important to 
our Lord. Did He not say one 
day to His disciples, "Ye are the 
salt of the earth"? And they were 
ordinary laymen from every walk 
of life. 

The Salvation Army officer, or 
pastor of a congregation, has a 
distinct office and responsibility. 
His main purpose is to assist the 
laity to carry out their Christian 
ministry. The layman, after re- 
ceiving the living word, then be- 
comes the bearer of these glad 
tidings, and upon him falls the 
tremendous task of spearheading 
and bearing, Christian witness in 
that part of society where he 
daily moves. 

It's no cinch being a good lay- 



tried to tell you, but I couldn't 
put it into words." How can I 
describe in words what it is like 
to fall deeply in love with Jesus 
and to realize He has always 
loved me! 

Too many people take the 
wrong attitude towards the 
Christian life. They see it only 
as an endless series of "don'ts." 
This is opposite of the truth. It 
is not "don't," but "do." It is 
not negative, it is positive . . . not 
empty, but full . . . the outliving 
of the inliving Christ which will 
result in a desire to serve Christ 
and others. 

The songwriter has written, 
"We've got a GREAT, BIG; 
WONDERFUL GOD . . ." 
That's my God! 




man, and never was. It means 
having convictions, high prin- 
ciples, and a code that is crystal 
clear. It means being part of the 
reinforcements needed to fill the 
breach or bridge the gap. It 
means arousing ourselves, because 
if we don't we may be in for a 
rude shock. 

To some this may call for indi- 
vidual renewal, and renewal is 
always based on repentance, new 
commitment, and dedication. If 
you are a believer and follower 
of Jesus Christ you are a layman 
and in big business— the business 
of the King! 
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Wide 
Influence 



FEW officers, in a brief span of serv- 
ice of just more than eight years, 
have been able to redeem the time and 
fill those years with wider influence, 
spiritual impact and capable carps 
leadership than did Captain Clifford 
Williams, whose sudden promotion to 
Glory took place following heart sur- 
gery in Ottawa. 

Although born in Stratford, Ont., the 
Captain moved with his family 
to Windsor, Out., when quite 
young and was active in Windsor 
Citadel Corps. He was a most ac- 
ceptable cornet soloist and, for a 
period, was the Bandmaster. Al- 
though he enjoyed playing his 
cornet, which was dedicated to 
the glory of God, when he be- 
came an officer it took second 
place to preaching God's word. 
The Captain often stated that this 
was of far greater importance. 

Before entering the training 
college in 1959, Captain and Mrs. 
Williams, with their three daugh- 
ters, were active in many phases 
of the corps but particularly with 
the youth group. 

After commissioning, Captain 
and Mrs. Williams gave four 
years of leadership at Oakville, 
three at St James, Winnipeg, and 
for the past thirteen months at 
Parkdale, Ottawa. These years 
will be remembered, with thanks- 
giving to God, by a host of Sal- 
vationists and friends who recog- 
nized the initiative and conse- 
crated ability of this true man of 
God, It is felt that through his 
death comes a challenge to give 
further service, taking up the 
work he has left. 

Two funeral services were held, 
one in Ottawa conducted by the 
Divisional Commander (Brigadier 
Cyril Fisher) assisted by the Rev. 
A, C, Larke, and the other in 
Toronto. The Territorial Com- 
mander (Commissioner Clarence 
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D. Wiseman) conducted the serv- 
ice held at Danforth Citadel in 
which tributes were paid _ by 
Corps Sergeant-Major William 
Lowell of Parkdale and Brigadier 
Len Knight. A memorial service 
was held the following Sunday 
at Windsor Citadel conducted by 
the Commanding Officer (Major 
Robert Marks) in which the Cap- 
tain's brother, Envoy Gilbert Wil- 
liams, spoke. 

Captain Williams is survived 
by his wife, Jean, and three 
daughters, Donna (Mrs. Eric 
Bond of Winnipeg), Carol and 
Joy. 

Quiet but 
Effective 

A SOLDIER of the Medicine 
Hat Corps, Alta., for thirty 
years, Brother August Meirs was 
recently promoted to Glory. 

A faithful league of mercy 
worker, Brother Meirs was also 
the colour sergeant. He exerted 
a quiet, but effective Christian 
influence both in his place of em- 
ployment and around the corps. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by the Commanding Offi- 
cer, Major Jose Garcia. Brother 
Meirs is survived by his wife, 
two daughters and several grand- 
children. 



High Qualities 

AT the age of ninety years, 
sixty of which were spent as 
an officer, Brigadier Clara East- 
well (R) was promoted to Glory. 
The Brigadier entered the 
training college from London 
Citadel, Ont., and was commis- 
sioned as a Cadet-Sergeant in 
1908. Twelve years service in 
corps work preceded appoint- 
ments on the training colleges in 
England, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. 



Memory of the Founder 



A WARM friend of The Salvo - 
^ tion Army throughout north- 
ern British Columbia for over a 
half century. Dr. Joseph Tregaron 
Mandy,, geologist and mining 
engineer, passed away last Oc- 
tober at the age of eighty-five. 
He was born in Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa, educated in Eng- 
land and studied geology in 
Germany before coming to Can- 
ada in 1 907. He served with the 
Canadian Siberian Expedition- 
ary Force during the first world 
war, returning to join the staff of 
the B.C. Department of Mines, 
becoming resident engineer at 
Prince Rupert where he was 
closely associated with The Sal- 
vation Army and its officers for 
many years. 

Dr. Mandy's first contact with 
the Army was quite humorous, 
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but made a lasting impression 
upon his life. 

As a youth he was aboard a 
ship off South Africa when he 
heard that General William 
Booth was a passenger. He had 
an urge to speak to the great 
man. In the quietude of the eve- 
ning he found his cabin, knocked 
on the door. "Who's that" said a 
gruff voice. "I would like to 
speak to you for a moment" said 
Mandy. "Come in" said the Gen- 
eral. There, sitting on the bed 
was the Founder, William Booth. 

"That was a sight, I have 
never forgotten" recorded Dr. 
Mandy. "Inviting me to sit down, 
he questioned me as to my life 
and about my future. Then came 
the strange and never-before- 
heard-of question: 'Are you 
saved?' Not knowing what he 
meant I replied, 'I'm not sure, 




Firm Faith 

PROMOTED to Glory at the age 
of seventy-one years, Corps 
Treasurer George Snook of For- 
tune, Nfld., was a faithful soldier 
for fifty-one years. 

"Uncle George," as he was 
commonly known by everyone 
in the town, was always actively 
engaged in every aspect of corps 
work. Many people have been 
blessed and helped by his ex- 
ample. His firm faith in God, 
even during his last two years of 
severe suffering, was an inspira- 
tion to those who visited him. 

Captain Ronald Goodyear con- 
ducted the funeral service assist- 
ed by Brigadier Ernest Batten 
(R). The Corps Treasurer is sur- 
vived by his wife, Bessie, and 
two children, Fred and Minnie 
(Mrs. Isaac Harris). 



Consistent 
Service 



An outstanding field officer and 
fine platform person, Brigadier 
Eastwell commanded some of the 
large corps in Canada including 
Dovercourt and Hamilton Temple. 
The Brigadier was also Divisional 
Youth Secretary in Nova Scotia, 
Ottawa and Western Ontario Di- 
visions. Her last appointment 
prior to retirement in 1938 was 
Superintendent of the Ottawa 
Grace Hospital. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by Senior-Major David 
Snowden (R) who has known the 
Brigadier for many years. He 
paid tribute to her high qualities 
of leadership displayed during 
her active service. 



Death of warm 
Army friend 

are you?' Sensing my embarrass- 
ment the great man quickly 
made his question clear. This 
was a great moment in my 
young life: this bearded man in 
red flannels, kneeling beside his 
bed with his arm around my 
shoulder praying for me, a 
young, strange lad." 

This unique introduction to the 
Army began a life-long friend- 
ship with Salvationists. 

By his request Dr. Mandy was 
given a Salvation Army funeral, 
the service being conducted by 
Ma[or Eva Laycock and Brigadier 
E. A. Brunsdon, who through the 
years were closely associated 
with Dr. Mandy. His ashes were 
scattered by plane over the Ba- 
bine Mountain Range where as a 
geologist he had prospected. He 
loved the great outdoors of the 
North.— H.B. 



OF Scottish birth, Senior-Major 
James Drummond (R) had 
experience in the Immigration 
Department, Montreal, after com- 
ing to Canada. He entered the 
training college from Quebec in 




1920 and the following year was 
appointed to the Men's Social 
Service Department in which he 
served for the greater part of his 
officership career. 

For four years Senior-Major 
and Mrs. Drummond were en- 
gaged in War Services at Camp 
Borden, New Brunswick Camps 
and in Quebec City. 

Of quiet, retiring disposition 
but ever true to his dedication 
as an officer, his Christian influ- 
ence and faithful, consistent serv- 
ice to the Army for nearly fifty 
years have earned for him the 
faithful warrior's "Well done." 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by Major Edwin Brown 
and a tribute paid to the life and 
service of the Major by Commis- 
sioner William Dray (R). 

Senior-M a j o r Drummond is 
survived by his daughter Joy 
(Mrs. W, Stockdale) of Windsor, 
Ont., and one granddaughter. 

Most of us are more interested 
in getting to the moon than in 
getting to heaven, more concerned 
about conquering space than 
about conquering ourselves. 

— Billy Graham 

The War Cry 



SEEN AND HEARD' 

Occasional Jottings by the Chief Secretary 



« 'GALVATION ARMY, aren't 

^ you?" 

"Yes!" 

"Do you believe in God?" 

I was sitting in a supermarket 
waiting for my wife to conclude 
her shopping and, knowing that 
ladies like to linger over their 
purchases, I found a seat and 
was wrapped in quiet reverie. 
The speaker was a bright-eyed 
youngster of about fourteen 
years, with eyes alight with mis- 
chief. My heart went out to him 
immediately. 1 thought he might 
be joking, and in similar vein 
answered: "Of course, do you?" 
Immediately the smile was re- 
moved as he answered quite 
seriously, "No, I don't. How can 
you in a world like this?" Some 
friends standing near joined in 
and we had a most helpful time 
together. 

Questing y o u t h I Enquiring 
minds! Submerged doubts! Con- 
fused outlook! These youngsters 
are symptomatic of the many 
who have asked the same ques- 
tions, and I realize that in Cana- 



da as in every country of the 
world the deep needs of the 
human heart are waiting an 
answer. 

Earlier in the day I had been 
privileged to attend the annual 
Christmas party for the retired 
officers of the Toronto area. Here 
were happy, smiling people, 
with not only the evidence of 
age and hard-fought battles, but 
also the contentment of discov- 
ery. They knew, they had 
proved, they had discovered the 
reality of God in the very heart 
of the artificial and bewildered 
world, and their assurance 
breathed quiet confidence and 
inner peace. 

As Mrs. Dalziel and I come to 
Canada, we look forward to 
sharing in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation to which all followers of 
the Lord are called, and to which 
we have dedicated our lives. 

We will occasionally share with 
"War Cry" readers some of the 
experiences of our journeyings. 

God bless you all) 
GEOFFREY DALZIEL, Colonel 




ABOVE: An orchestra was formed to assist in the crusade at Tisdale. Lieu- 
tenant Raymond Gorrie and Mrs. Captain Eric Martin of Melfort, are 

seen to the left. 

Clarke crusade at Tisdale 



DURING the crusade at Tisdale, 
Sask. (Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Raymond Gorrie), over sixty 
seekers were registered at the 
Mercy Seat. Major and Mrs. 
George Clarke with their daugh- 
ter Jane conducted the meetings 
which included open-air ministry 
during the community's annual 
"Bonus Days Festival." 



A television appearance in 
Prince Albert and two radio pro- 
grammes in Melfort were part 
of the activities involving Major 
and Mrs. Clarke. Plans are in 
progress for a 1969 effort which 
will involve the whole Tisdale 
and Melfort church community 
in a concentrated evangelistic 
campaign. 



International news release 



The Generals Campaign 



riTHE General's third day in Cey- 
*■ Ion included a courtesy call 
on the Governor-General, His Ex- 
cellency William Gopallawa, 
M.B.E., and on the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Dudley Senanayake. A 
distinguished gathering was held 
in the beautiful garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Kannangara at 
which a number of members of 
the recently instituted Colombo 
Advisory Board were present. 

The Territorial Congress meet- 
ings began with a short pageant, 
staged by the young people, de- 
picting the Army's beginnings in 
England and Ceylon. The Rt. Rev. 
Harold De Soysa presided. The 
General, who was introduced by 
the Territorial Commander, Ca- 
nadian-born Colonel Burton Ped- 
lar, gave a Bible address demon- 
strating the world's need of God. 



On Sunday the General was 
welcomed to Rambukkana with 
garlands and a speech by the 
Chairman of the Town Council, 
Although Sunday is now a work- 
ing day in Buddhist Ceylon, the 
Booth-Tucker Hall was crowded 
for the indoor gathering in which 
the Bishop of Rambukkana took 
part. There were a number of 
seekers following the General's 
address. The town hall at Mora- 
tuwa was filled to overflowing for 
a meeting in which the Town 
Council Chairman made a wel- 
come speech and the Colombo 
Staff Band took part. 

India 

TinTHIN an hour of the Gen- 
' » eral's arrival in the Southern 
India Territory, he was engaged 
in a press conference when many 



angles of the Army's operations 
were discussed. Later at the 
Puthencruz Leprosy Hospital he 
opened the Etna Noble Memorial 
Buildings (in honour of the late 
Mrs. Colonel William Noble who 
had served the people of the 
South in association with her doc- 
tor-husband, the founder of the 
hospital). Mr. Peer Mohammed 
presided. 

Next day, at Kottayam, the 
General was welcomed to the 
district by the Kerala Christian 
Council and representatives of 
many other denominations. 
Bishop Athenasius of the Mar- 
thoma Church voiced their greet- 
ings. The main streets became 
crowded with transport buses, 
trucks and some forty taxis all 
decorated with the Army's tri- 
colour. Under a beautiful, deco- 
rated pandal, some five thousand 
Salvationists and friends gather- 
ed to hear the General. 

Japan 

URING the recent visit of 
Lieut-Commissioner William 
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J. Parkins (Territorial Com- 
mander, U.S.A. Western) to 
Tokyo, HRH Princess Chichibu 
(sister-in-law to Emperor Hiro- 
hito) opened the newly built 
Suginami TB Sanatorium. The 
Princess was introduced to the 
General by the Territorial Com- 
mander for Japan (Commissioner 
Koshi Hasegawa). The new 116- 
bed hospital — under the direction 
of the Chief Medical Officer 
(Major Taro Nagasaki) — was 
then inspected by the 300 guests 
present for the occasion. 

SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Colonel 
Editor-in-Chief, I.H.Q. 



This picture shows the Regina Salvation Army Advisory Board which met for its annual Christmas meeting at 
the Grace Haven. Photo includes: (front row) Mr. H. E. Drope, Mrs. Titcombe, Mr. R. A. Milliken (Chairman), 
Brigadier Leslie Titcombe, Dr. C. N. Church (Vice-chairman), Major Anne Morrow. (Second row) Mr. J. W. 
Peart Mr. E. H, Petersmeyer, Brigadier Wm. Shaver (Secretary), Mr. P. H, S. Campbell, Mr. C. E. Hird, Mr. 
Wm. Thomson, Hon. R. N. Hall, Hon. G. B. Grant, Mr. J. P. Lord, Mr. S. C. Atkinson. 



Territorial 
Leader at 
Wychwood 

A CAPACITY crowd greeted the 
Territorial Commander (Com- 
missioner Clarence Wiseman) 
during a recent visit to Wych- 
wood (Captain and Mrs. Archie 
Peat), accompanied by Metro- 
Toronto's Divisional Commander 
(Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Moulton) 
and Mrs. Moulton. 

The Sunday morning holiness 
meeting included a testimony by 
Bandsman John Williams and a 
thought-provoking message by 
the Territorial Commander. Three 
seekers knelt at the Mercy Seat. 
Commissioner Wiseman met with 
a group for Bible study in the 
afternoon. 

Several teenagers were at- 
tracted by the open-air ministry 
to the evening meeting when the 
Commissioner reminded his audi- 
ence of the paradox that "No one 
is good enough to win God's 
favour", following which he ex- 
plained the only way this could 
be obtained. A number of seekers 
were registered. 
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Cadets campaign 
in northern 
Newfoundland 

Codor* from tho Newfoundland Training College make historic 
trip to tho far north of the Uland to conduct meeting*. 




NESTURB in the semi-shrubbed and wind-swept cliffs of the Great 
Northern Peninsula are scores of cosy communities, large and 
small. Highways and television, high schools and hospitals and other 
modem day methods of entertainment and information have opened 
up % wonder-world to the shy but warm-hearted inhabitants of these 
two north-east iKsntosulas. 

For the first time since the Army commenced its work in New- 
fouadland— more than eighty years afo— cadets were able to conduct 
a ten-day campaign in twelve towns in that vast area where there is 
economic and educational progress of a marked degree. 

Fourteen cadets and four officers from the Newfoundland training — 

college in St John's moved Into centres of the Baie Verte Peninsula. g|^ AttthOtty Bight 



Large crowds gathered for the 
anniversary meetings on Sunday. 
In the afternoon citizens' rally, 
Major Read related personal ex- 
perience where he saw men, once 
alcoholics, whose lives had been 
transformed by Jesus Christ. The 
climax came in the salvation 
meeting Sunday night when men 
and women came into a personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ. 



Seal Cove 



Cadets Ray Rowe and Wayne 
Reid conducted the weekend's 
meetings at Seal Cove (Lieuten- 
ant Freeman Rideout) and the 
interest was so intense that lit- 
erally dozens of people had no 
place to sit or stand in the hall. 
The prayer meeting after the 
message Sunday evening con- 
tinued until nearly midnight. Five 
people knelt at the Mercy Seat — 
four seeking Christ as personal 
Saviour and a medical doctor 
claimed the blessing of a clean 
heart. It has since been learned 
that the doctor lost her life in a 
fatal highway accident 

A highlight of Sunday's ac- 
tivities was a march of witness 
in which nearly fifty young peo- 
ple and some of the older com- 
rades participated. People gath- 
ered around; car drivers and 
other occupants watched and lis- 
tened; women threw up their 
kitchen windows and showed in- 
tense interest. 



night meeting concluded with an 
"old-fashioned Salvation Army 
wind-up." 

Woodstock 

Four cadets and Captains Shir- 
ley Rowsell and Barbara Voysey 
conducted the anniversary meet- 
ings at the comparatively new 
corps of Woodstock (Lieutenant 
Bernice Winsor). The Saturday 
night programme concluded with 
the drama The House Across the 
Hedge. Members and ministers of 
other churches participated in the 
citizens' rally held Sunday after- 
noon. Lieutenant Roland Murphy 
piloted the proceedings and Cap- 
tain Rowsell spoke forcefully on 
the issue of out-and-out service 
for God. 



Baie Verte 



Cadet and Mrs. Winston Dodge 
with Captain Ira Barrow con- 
ducted Thanksgiving meetings at 
Baie Verte (Lieutenant Ronald 
Murphy), the hub of the mining 
centre. A young people's meeting 
Sunday afternoon was the high- 
light of the day. The children 
were responsive and interested in 
the things of God. The cadets 
were blessed and used of God in 
this centre where the Army had 
not been functioning for a long 
period of time. The corps has 
been reopened for just over a 
year. 



Ming's Bight 

The first two cadets to visit 
the little corps of Ming's Bight 
(Captain and Mrs. Robert French) 
were Cadets Canning and Boyde. 
Young people responded to the 
call of God. Scores of people for 
whom the corps comrades had 
been praying committed their 
lives to Jesus Christ. The Sunday 
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Meetings were held at St. 
Anthony Bight, outpost of St. 
Anthony, which was a rare treat 
for the little northern commun- 
ity of twenty families. 

Griquet-Quirpon 

A unique expression of Salva- 
tionism was observed at Griquet 
(Lieutenant Ralph Pilgrim) and 
the outpost of Quirpon where 
cadets and officers conducted 
meetings. Large crowds gathered 
to listen to the gospel message. 



La Scie 



Englee 



A Saturday evening pro- 
gramme featuring the film God's 
Soldier was held at La Scie (Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Maxwell Hale) 
when the weekend's meetings 
were conducted by Captain Stan- 
ley Anthony and three cadets. 
The Sunday's meetings drew ex- 
ceptionally large crowds. 

The Great Northern Peninsula, 
famous for its fishing vessels and 
strong robust men was the section 
of the second lap of the gospel 
crusade. 

St. Anthony 

A busy daily schedule of 
prayer meetings, open-air meet- 
ings, visitation, young people's, 
cottage and evangelistic meetings 
all gave opportunity for gospel 
proclamation and outreach at St. 
Anthony (Captain and Mrs. Lloyd 
Brinson). 

Throughout the week emphasis 
was placed upon various aspects 
of Christian living. One of the 
highlights was the presentation 
by the cadets of the drama The 
House Across the Hedge. The 
Training Principal (Major Ed- 
ward Read) directed the chal- 
lenge to Christians to consecra- 
tion to God. 



Every morning throughout the 
week cadets conducted a daily 
Bible study of Colossians at 
Englee (Captain Ernest Dimond 
and Envoy Donald Maye). In 
spite of rain and fog, open-air 
meetings and visitation took place 
which helped to create an at- 
mosphere of expectancy, and faith 
was rewarded. All through the 
week seekers were recorded at 
the Mercy Seat in both the chil- 
dren's meetings as well as the 
nightly salvation meetings. 

On Sunday morning, several 
people responded to the invita- 
tion and knelt at the Mercy Seat. 
A Junior Soldiers' Day of Re- 
newal was conducted in which 



the young people renewed their 
pledges and several others knelt 
at the Mercy Seat. The climax 
was Sunday evening when 
twenty-nine people, a large per- 
centage teenagers, sought salva- 
tion at the Mercy Seat. 

Main Brook 

Cadets visited every family in 
the area with any Army connec- 
tion in Main Brook (worked from 
Englee). Again large crowds 
gathered for the meetings which 
resulted in eight people kneeling 
at the Mercy Seat. Young people's 
meetings were also conducted. 
The warmth of the expressions of 
gratitude of the comrades was of 
tremendous value to cadets who 
were beginning to tire from the 
extensive campaigning. 

Roddickton 

Although the cadets only spent 
one rainy day at Roddickton (also 
worked from Englee), God gave 
an abundant increase. After plod- 
ding through muddy roads be- 
cause of all the rain, the cadets 
made their way to the hall filled 
with young people who, although 
soaked by the rain, had a profit- 
able and exciting time. At night 
families — brothers, sisters 
mothers, daughters — all knelt to- 
gether at the Mercy Seat seeking 
salvation. More than thirty seek- 
ers were registered. 

In retrospect the cadets thank 
God for His work in that semi- 
isolated area of the island and for 
the experience that was theirs to 
be the first to conduct a cam- 
paign of this nature in that north- 
eastern sector. Already more than 
fifty of the converts have re- 
sponded to the follow-up Bible 
course that the cadets launched 
while in that area. 
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A n wi ^ * ntered m the New Lukeard, Ontario, fall fair parade by the 

Salvation Army corps to advertise a capital campaign. The Commanding 

Officer (Captain Wallis Stainton) is driving the tractor. 

The War Cry 



Teacher training conference 
held in British Columbia South 



TOURING recent months it be- 
•L' came evident that there was 
a strong need to revitalize the 
Young People's Sergeant-Major's 
Association in the British Colum- 
bia South Division. The result of 
several meetings was a proposed 
Teacher Training Conference to 
be held in Vancouver. 

The event was planned to take 
place following Sunday school 
Sunday morning, continuing 
through the afternoon and con- 



cluding in time for those in at- 
tendance to return to the corps 
for the salvation meeting. 

The morning session dealt with 
the purpose of the Sunday school 
in Christian education and was 
led by Dr. Jim Watt of Mount 
Pleasant Corps. An experiment in 
team leadership was made in the 
afternoon by Dave Hawkes and 
Les Blanchard who used two 
classes to demonstrate the tradi- 
tional and new methods of teach- 
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Anniversary 

rIE forty-third corps annivers- 
ary meetings at Lower Lance 
Cove, Nfid. (Lieutenant Frances 
Vincent) were conducted by 
Lieutenant Frances Duffett. 

The traditional anniversary 
cake was cut by the oldest and 
youngest soldiers, C.S.-M. Ches- 
ley Duffett and Cavel Ivany, dur- 
ing the banquet on the Friday 
evening. Saturday night the film 
In His name was shown and a 



ing. Later seven workshops were 
held with the delegates attending 
the one of their choice. The work- 
shops were: telling a story with 
aids (Mrs. Major Norman Wood); 
the first twenty minutes, includ- 
ing worship and music (Corps 
Sergeant-Ma j or George Court- 
ney); visual aids for beginners 
(Mrs. Gwen Weir); visual aids 
for primary (Barbara Courtney); 
pupil involvement for primary 
Mrs. E. McEachern); pupil in- 
volvement for junior (Les 
Blanchard); pupil involvement 
for junior high and intermediate 
(Dr. Jim Watt). The Divisional 
Commander (Lieut.-Colonel Wil- 
fred Ratcliffe) spoke of the pri- 
orities and needs in connection 
with youth work at the dinner 
held for the delegates. The day 
concluded with a repeat of the 
workshops giving those present 
an opportunity to attend another 
one. 

Plans are already being made 
to continue a Divisional Teacher 
Training programme. 



1 . Dr. Jim Watt (Mount Pleas- 
ant) leads workshop group in 
discussion of Jr. high and in- 
termediate involvement. 2, Les 
Blanchard (Mount Pleasant) 
leads group in discussion of 
pupil involvement in the 
junior age level. 




(L. to R.) Lieutenant Frances Vin- 
cent, Cavel Ivany, Corps Sergeant- 
Major Chesley Duttttt, Lieutenant 
Frances Duffett. 

large number of people were 
present. 

Sunday's meetings included an 
afternoon meeting geared for the 
young people. 



New soldiers 
at Port Arthur 

rTTHE seventy-fifth corps anni- 
-*- versary was held at tort Ar- 
thur, Ont. (Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Leonard Goddard) and special 
guests for the weekend were Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Fred Halliwell, for- 
merly corps officers at Port Ar- 
thur, and Bandsmen Ronald Miller 
and Kenneth Kimberley. 

Following the corps supper a 
musical programme was present- 
ed in which the guest soloists 
participated. Greetings on behalf 
of the city of Port Arthur were 
given by Mayor Saul Laskin. Mr. 
Basil Smith of the Lakehead Ad- 
visory Board and the Rev. Mr. 
Forbes of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation also brought greetings. 

Sunday morning a number of 
adherents were accepted and new 
soldiers sworn-in by Major Halli- 
well. A march of witness in which 
the bands from Fort William and 
Port Arthur united was held Sun- 
day afternoon before the praise 
meeting. 

Several seekers at the Mercy 
Seat were registered at the con- 
clusion of the evening meeting. 
—I. Reed 



"Wisdom is justified of her children" 



IX these exciting days of educational possibilities Christians 
are more than ever challenged with the parable of the talents. 
This Christian ethic demands our constant effort to reach new 
realms of the Spirit and a widening of our horizon to fulfil 
this eternal truth. 

What are your goals? Are they enlarged to meet the present- 
day challenge? Such spiritual opportunities must be grasped 
NOW! Write for information to: The Secretary for Education, 
471 Jarvis St., Toronto 5, Ont. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES OPEN NEW SPIRITUAL 

VISTAS 
With over thirty courses to assist on any educational level — 
elementary — intermediate— academic — you are invited to apply 
today. Join the ranks of hundreds of students presently search- 
ing "the Scriptures ... in them ... ye have eternal life." 



THESE READY-MADE ADVANTAGES ARE FOR YOU 

5. Your own location for study. 

6. Absolute minimum cost. 



1. Lessons are done in your 
own time/speed. 

2. There is no age limit. 

3. Personal benefits from 
Skilled tutors. 

4. Bible-based doctrinal truths. 



7. Develop file of resource 
notes. 

8. Final credits and certificates. 



Here are some Salvationists and friends who have successfully 
completed courses recently with the Education Department. All 
attest to the joy of achievement and the large dividends such 
studies afford. Congratulations are hereby offered to: 



Bible Doctrine 
*Mrs. Edith Riding, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Christian Soldier 
Mr. Kenneth Eidt, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Days of His Flesh 
♦Captain Glenn Patrick, 
North Bay, Ont. 
Great Women of the Bible 
Miss Joyce Gordon, 
Wellandport, Ont. 
Helps to Holiness 
♦Miss Marcella Attree, 
Prince Albert, Sask, 
Know Your Old Testament 
*Miss Irene Rose Aulenback, 
Brldgewater, N.S. 
*Miss Elizabeth Filby, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Know Your New Testament 
Mrs. Edith English, 
Windsor, Ont. 
*Mr. Edgerton Peltier, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
♦Mrs. Edith Turner, 
Sarnia, Ont. 



Personal Soul-Winning 
Mr. Kenneth Eidt, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mrs. Beatrice English, 
Trenton, Ont. 
♦Mrs. Marion Holloway, 
Oshawa, Ont. 
20th Century Bookkeeping/ Ac- 
counting, Pt. I. 

♦Miss Olive Mitchell, 
Essex, Ont. 

♦Captain Godfrey Newton, 
Mazubuka, Zambia. 
♦Brigadier Hilda Piercey, 
St. John's, Nfid. 
♦Mrs. Major Fred Smith, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
Mrs. Eleanor Switzer, 
Orillia, Ont. 
♦Major Louise Thomas, 
New Westminster, B.C. 
Understanding the Bible 
♦Mrs. Daisy Sykes, 
Kingston, Ont. 
Understanding Youth Develop- 
ment 
♦Mr. George Noel Johnson* 
Westville, N.S. 

♦Denotes distinction 
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Mil. 

Partial view of crowd which gathered for opening of present Riverdale Hall 
In SeptemTwr, 1960. 



TMVERDALE Corps, where the 
-" Territorial Commander re- 
cently led anniversary celebra- 
tions, was opened on December 
8th, 1883, and was then the only 
corps east of the Don River, 
which area could only be reached 
via Toronto's Queen Street 
Bridge. It was the fifth corps to 
be opened in Toronto, the four 
earlier corps being Toronto 1 
(Queen Street), Lippincott, Lis- 
gar St and Yorkville. 

The corps, originally called 
Riverside, opened in an old dance 
hall, with a seating capacity of 
350 to 400. The building was of 
rough cast construction and 



draughty, making it very difficult 
to heat, this being provided by a 
small, coke-buming stove. 

In 1900 it was decided to de- 
molish the old building and re- 
build. The officer in charge beg- 
ged all the brick from the various 
brick yards in the district. The 
iron rods, flooring, wainscoting 
and window frames were taken 
from the old building to be used 
in the new. It is interesting to 
note the largest cash donation to- 
ward the new building was re- 
ceived from the jailor of the Don 
Jail, in the amount of $10.00. 

During construction, meetings 
were held in a tent at Broadview 



How well do we advertise? 



TTAVE you ever conducted an 
*"*■ informal assessment of the 
radio and television commercials 
which bombard you from day to 
day? I've always found it fascin- 
ating to categorize them and to 
try to evaluate their effect on my 
purchasing habits. 

We're all too familiar with the 
"sledge-hammer" type of com- 
mercial, which is based on the 
theory that all people are slow of 
comprehension and/or hard of 
hearing! That this approach ap- 
pears to be on the decrease is evi- 
dence indeed of a decline in it's 
acceptability. You may have been 
a victim of the "tell-Mummy-to- 
buy-this" advertiser, who encour- 
ages your children and mine to 
apply pressures from within the 
family group. Then, too, perhaps 
your dignity has been offended by 
the suave voice which implies 
that you are not a "discriminating 
person" unless your suit orders are 
placed in the hands of the right 
tailor. 

There are, of course, many 
other variations of the commer- 
cial advertisement which short- 
age of space will not permit me 
to list, but all have in common a 
similar objective: increased sales. 
All of these messages will be 
judged in the final analysis by the 
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degree to which sales success has 
resulted. 

Do we sometimes wonder how 
those around us rate the spiritual 
experience which we are advertis- 
ing every day? Perhaps our neigh- 
bours regard our religion as a 
personal idiosyncracy, spoiling an 
otherwise pleasant personality. 
There will certainly be those who 
will avoid our acquaintance when- 
ever they can, and others who will 
pretend to be interested in what 
we have to say. 

If, however we are willing to 
allow Jesus Christ to permeate 
our lives, we cannot fail to be an 
influence for good to someone 
within our circle of acquaintances. 
It should be our constant aim to 
make our witness entirely genuine, 
and thereby totally worthy of the 
Saviour whom we represent. 

In Acts 1: 8 Jesus gives us all 
the assurance we require when He 
says: But ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you: and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth. 

Don Cutler, 

Mount Pleasant Corps, 

Vancouver, B.C. 



RIVERDALE'S 
COLOURFUL PAST 

reviewed by Captain Douglas Hilti 



Avenue near Queen Street. 
Ground rent amounted to $1.00 
for six months. 

The new building was officially 
opened the first week of Sep- 
tember, 1900, meetings being con- 
ducted by Colonel and Mrs. 
Gaskin and Major and Mrs. 
Turner. The opening exercises 
were climaxed on the Monday 
evening by the marriage of the 
corps officer. 

It was in this building that 
Commissioner Samuel Logan 
Brengle started his Toronto cam- 
paigns. Here, for many years, the 
cadets of the Toronto Training 
College held welcome meetings 
on their first Sunday in the city. 

In 1907 volunteers were re- 
quested from Riverdale Corps to 
form the nucleus of a new corps, 
which was to be opened a little 
further east. The corps was called 
Chester, but later, with a new 
hall on a new location, the name 
was changed to Danforth, a corps 
well known throughout the Army 
world today. 

As the years passed, the need 
for a new hall at Riverdale be- 
came apparent, but there were 
many obstacles to overcome. In 
the 1950's plans were laid, but 



with regulations in respect to 
parking, it was not possible to 
build a hall large enough for the 
corps and also provide parking 
at the site. At that time the Scar- 
borough area was becoming the 
centre of attention. Many people, 
including a number of the soldiers 
of the Riverdale Corps, were now 
moving into this suburb. In April, 
1958, a new hall was opened in 
Scarborough. The full band and 
most of the Riverdale soldiers be- 
gan this new corps, which has 
grown tremendously during the 
past ten years. 

There were, however, a few 
soldiers who were unable to move 
to Scarborough or to travel there 
for Sunday meetings. There were 
also a number of children in the 
district who attended the Sun- 
day school and their young peo- 
ple's activities, and so it was 
agreed for their sake to continue 
the work at Riverdale on a 
smaller scale. Thus the Army 
continued to make its impact in 
the district. 

On September 8th, 1960, the 
present hall was officially opened 
by Commissioner Wyclifle Booth, 
and an active work is being 
maintained. 



Fifty-three years of banding honoured 




Colonel Leslie Russell (right) presents band reservist's certificate and badge 

to Bandsman Elwood Lawson of Guelph, Ont., who has served as a bandsman 

since 1915. Also seen is the corps officer, Major FTed Brlghtwell. 

The War Cry 
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The Maple Leaf in the South African bush 



VUE had never expected to meet 

the Maple Leaf in the heart 

of the South African bush-veld. 

Tucked away in a remote 
corner of South Africa is a vast 
stretch of sandy fiats, covered 
with a tangle of snake-infested 
bushes and stunted trees. It is one 
of the last outposts of heathen- 
dom. Civilization has driven 
furiously northwards along good 
tarred roads. The area known to 
Salvationists as "E s i b o w e n i 
Corps" is bounded by the Ubom- 
bo mountains, Swaziland, Portu- 
guese East Africa and the Indian 
Ocean. 

The bush here is a mass of un- 
imposing runts and cripples 
hardly worthy of the noble name 
of trees. Here are masses of those 
weird bushes and plants cherished 
by witch doctors for potent 
brews, to the point of lethal poi- 
son when necessary. Apart from 
a few bumpy dirt roads the arter- 
ies of communication are twisting, 
narrow paths hemmed in and 
roofed over by dull green growth. 
The centres of population are 
parched clearings with half-a- 
dozen mud and thatch huts dotted 
about the sand. 

And we never expected to meet 
the Maple Leaf in such a hopeless 
wilderness, neither barren nor 
lush. 

Unique Set-up 

It must be understood that the 
Esiboweni Corps does not con- 
form to normal patterns of corps 
organization and behaviour, and 
is no worse for that fact. It con- 
sists of the central patch of con- 
crete block buildings, and, some 
miles away, two other nodal 
points, its societies. The corps and 
the societies each own a galaxy 
of outposts, numbered for official 
statistics but which are in such a 
thriving and fluid state that offi- 
cial statistics are rather specula- 
tive. 

At the centre of this web of 
activity is one officer, a Captain 
Richard Ndlovu, and he will not 
mind us stating that he is as big 
and tough as an elephant — for 
Ndlovu means elephant. For the 
Ndlovu clan the elephant is an 
ancestor and ideal. Captain 
Ndlovu walks up to thirty miles 
through shifting sands and ma- 
larial conditions to find some of 
his more remote outposts. He is 
full of ideas and initiative to an 
extent which many people do not 
expect from an indigenous officer. 
He acknowledges the help and 
guidance which he received from 
former divisional leaders, Briga- 
dier and Mrs. Gerald Young, now 
back in Canada. 

Yet this is not the Maple Leaf 




These veteran Africans have kept the Army work at Esiboweni alive for more 
than thirty years, and are still giving excellent service. 



Part One of a two-part series 
by Major Kenneth Tout 
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connection which we have already 
mentioned. 

It happened this way. Esibo- 
weni is now perhaps the most re- 
mote Salvation Army centre in 
Southern Africa. Very few visi- 
tors penetrate the remote Ubom- 
bo range and come down to the 
almost nameless sandy plains. 
When we arrived for the week- 
end from Cape Town, 1,300 
miles away, Captain Ndlovu laid 
on what was in effect a "Corps 
Congress." After struggling 
through tracks of sand so deep 
that churning wheels failed to 
find bottom, we met this burly, 



very black officer coming to our 
aid, his happy smile breaking 
through the bushes which shut 
out all but the sky. Bending down 
behind our "sunk" Cortina he 
lifted it bodily out of the soft 
sand. Then, forsaking the track 
he directed us straight through 
the forbidding tangle of creepers, 
which proved on close contact to 
be less stout than it appeared. We 
drove for a mile or so through 
bushes, creepers, stunted trees, 
until the Esiboweni clearing ap- 
peared. 

On a sandy patch about the 
size of a football field are the 




General view of the Esiboweni settlement, the hall on the left, the Captain's 
thatched quarters in the distance and the teacher's hut on the right. 



concrete block hall and two tiny 
huts, a quarters which Ndlovu 
himself has built of bundles of 
reeds and cane, and a few other 
tumbledown huts. At the far side 
is a vast thatched shelter, also 
Ndlovu's work, where his many 
soldiers may shelter and cook 
overnight, and which now stood 
ready for the invasion. 

As the sun slid quickly out of 
the sky, and sunset ran through 
a quick kaleidoscope from bril- 
liant yellow to mourning purple 
little groups of African Salva- 
tionists marched in through the 
winding bush trails, usually head- 
ed by a flag always banging a 
home-made drum, and singing in 
high register, partly to praise God 
and partly to scare the snakes. 

March Single File 

Each group came swinging into 
the central clearing in single file, 
the only practical formation in 
that country, while the Captain, 
in his own special fatigue dress 
for heavy duty, grabbed his cap 
and marched at the head, round 
and round the "field" before paus- 
ing for prayer. The group of 
praying Salvationists, uniforms 
carefully packed in neat bundles 
carried on the women's heads, 
thanked God for safe trek through 
primitive wilds. As one group 
prayed another might be heard 
away in the distance. 

Then the incongruity of the 
music caught our imagination. 
Here, in the nether wastes of 
Africa, each tiny contingent, in- 
visible until the last fifty yards, 
shredded its way through the 
bush, shrilling happily "The 
Maple Leaf Forever". There was, 
however, an international sound 
about the words (sung in Zulu, 
of course): 

We're marching on, we're march- 
ing on, 
We're marching on together; 
God bless our Army round the 

world, 
And keep us true for ever. 

So they came — and so they 
went. On Sunday afternoon a 
frightened messenger came run- 
ning in from a village fourteen 
miles away. "The elephants are 
attacking the kraals. They are 
pulling the huts down, and chas- 
ing the animals." The half-dozen 
delegates from that remote out- 
post disconsolately left the meet- 
ing, and without even time to re- 
move their treasured Army uni- 
forms (damage from thorn bushes 
can destroy clothes) they began 
to trudge fourteen miles back 
along the lonely tracks to where 
the elephants rampaged. 
(To be continued) 
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H WOMEN II 
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Featuring this week 

MRS. MAJOR ELIZABETH HOLMES 

Toronto, Ont. 




INFLUENCE 

■fr^r A book was published some yean 
ago which was very peculiar. It consisted 
of a series of pictures, about fifty in num- 
ber, each of which bore so dose a re- 
semblance to the one next to it that it was 
hard to find the points of difference, and 
yet the first was a lovely girl and the last 
a grinning monkey. 

We wonder at the skill of the artist 
which could produce such a result by 
changes so gradual as to be almost im- 
perceptible. But while we wonder let us 
not forget that similar transformations are 
continually being made in character. No 
one ever becomes suddenly wicked. We are 
sometimes shocked at hearing of a great 
crime committed by someone who has 
hitherto borne an excellent reputation, but 
be assured that he has very gradually be- 
come the sort of man who would do that 
wickedness. 

We are never today just where we 
were yesterday; we are either better or 
worse, have either taken one step further 
in the downward road, or by God's grace 
climbed a little higher in the path of purity 
and goodness. 

We are turning the leaves of the pic- 
ture book; which way, backward or 
forward? 

DEEPER THAN THAT 

■jWr In our home league we set aside 
one afternoon each month to be devoted 
entirely to Bible study. We divide into 

Cups and have discussions on various 
ks and chapters of the Bible. 

One day, as we each tried to express 
what the love of God really meant to us 
as individuals and to the whole wide world 
as found in the words of John 3: 16, it 
seemed as though words failed us. 

When I returned home I came across a 
story about Nansen, the explorer, who tried 
to plumb the depth of the ocean in the 
far north. Using his longest measuring line 
he was unable to touch bottom. He wrote 
in his log book that day, "The ocean is 
deeper than that!" 

The next day he added another line 
to the original cord, but still it refused 
to completely measure the depth, and so 



he penned in his record book once again, 
"Deeper than thatl" 

At length, after several days of adding 
every available piece of rope and cord to 
his line, he had to leave that extremely 
deerj portion of the ocean without ascer- 
taining its actual depth. All he knew for 
sure was that it was beyond his ability to 
measure. 

So, too, we struggle to plumb the 
depths of God's love, but our human meas- 
uring line is too short. It will take God 
all eternity to show us the extent of His 
love, exceeding kindness and grace toward 
us. 

His love far deeper than the sea 

Now reaches down from heaven to me; 

Its wide expanding I can see 

As broad as all eternity! 



A NEW YEAR'S PROMISE 

Another year I enter, 

Its history unknown; 

Oh, how my feet would tremble 

To tread its paths alone! 

But I have heard God's whisper, 
I know I shall be blest; 
"My presence shall go with thee 
And I will give thee rest." 

What will the New Year bring me? 
I may not, must not, know; 
Will it be love and rapture, 
Or loneliness and woe? 

"Hush! Hush!" I hear His whisper; 
I surely shall be blest; 
"My presence shall go with thee, 
And I will give thee rest!" 



LIFE'S HARD TASKS 

irfc Among a group of skaters was a 
boy so small and so evidently a beginner 
that his frequent mishaps awakened the 
pity of a tender-hearted spectator. 

"Why are you getting all bumped up?" 
she said. "I wouldn't stay on the ice and 
keep falling down so much. I'd just come 
off and watch the others," 

The tears of the last downfall were 



still rolling over his rosy cheeks as the child 
looked down to the shining steel of his feet 
and replied "I didn't get new skates to give 
up with; I got them to learn how with." 
Life's hard tasks are never sent for us 
"to give up with"; they are always intend- 
ed to awaken strength, skill and courage in 
learning how to master them. 

INDIAN-STYLE RECIPE 

^nif It has been suggested that a 
recipe for an Indian dish would be ap- 
preciated. Chicken Madras is made as 
follows: 

1 chicken (2"/ 3 to 3 lbs.) 

% cup flour 

3 teaspoons paprika 

1 teaspoon curry powder 

254 teaspoons salt 



54 teaspoon pepper 
54 teaspoon Ac cent 



Cut chicken into serving portions. Coat 
chicken in flour, paprika, salt, pepper and 
Ac'cent. The mixture and a few pieces of 
chicken at a time can be placed in a paper 
bag, then_ shaken, and this procedure fol- 
lowed until all chicken is coated. 

Brown on all sides in shallow, moder- 
ately hot fat. When brown, cover pan 
tightly with lid and continue cooking 35 
to 45 minutes until meat is fork tender. 

Turn once or twice for even cooking 
and remove cover for last 10 minutes. 

Prepare the sauce with the following 
ingredients. 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 tablespoons chopped green pepper 
54 cup finely chopped onion 

2 cups chopped canned or ripe tomatoes 
1 teaspoon sugar 
54 cup thick sour cream 
1 tablespoon curry powder 

Melt butter in pan, add onion and 
green pepper and saute slowly until tender 
but not brown. Add tomatoes and sugar. 
Bring slowly to boil. Add sour cream stir- 
ring constantly. Thicken if desired with 
seasoned flour left from dredging chicken. 
Add currv_ powder. Simmer for a few mo- 
ments. Boiled or fried rice can be served 
with this curry. 
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A Yisit to Lafontaine Park: 



Winter Wonderland 
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YlfHEN fresh, soft snows draw 
their downy mantle of er- 
mine majesty over all the land 
and a myriad coloured lights 
match the stars above twinkle 
for twinkle, then is the time that 
the fantasy of Montreal's Lafon- 
taine Park weaves its special spell 
of wonderment for young and old. 
For here, where all the most 
lovable and benevolent char- 
acters from fairyland come to 
life, is formed a magic looking- 
glass that can vie with Alice's for 
those who wish to step across its 
threshold. 



_ Here is Humpty Dumpty sit- 
ting on his wall with much more 
safety than in the book; Goldi- 
lock's house with three real live 
bears, Hansel and Gretel with the 
candy-cane cottage, Snow White 
and her seven dwarfs, Noah's 
Ark with a long-necked giraffe 
acting as lookout, brash Bugs 
Bunny and little Tom Thumb, 
and dozens of others including 
even Alice in Wonderland her- 
self. 

Add an assortment of animals, 
large and small, in wonderland 
(Continued in column 3) 
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These photos capture something of 

the charm and wonder that was part 

of Montreal's Lafontaine Park during 

the recent yuletide season. 

(Continued from column 2) 
settings, magic pools with flashing 
fish, toadstool streetlights, castles, 
minarets, birds, towers and 
temples, plus the overall enchant- 
ment of Yuletide, and this par- 
ticular part of Canada each 
Christmas becomes the Garden 
of Wonders indeed. — J.O. 



LAYMEN SPEAK OUT 




JACK WOOD 



KEN PEDLAR 



DON CUTLER 



E 



ACH of the laymen pictured above has contributed a worthwhile article to the current 
issue of The War Cry, in connection with the observance of Laymen's Sunday on January 12th. 
Corps Sergeant-Major Jack Wood of Los Angeles, California, is chairman of the National 
Soldiers' Commission of The Salvation Army in the United States, and his article, "Christianity 
is for real," appears on page three. Bandsman Don Cutler of Mount Pleasant, Vancouver, writes 
on page ten concerning Christian witness. He is a member of the British Columbia South area 
council of the Advisory Council of Salvation Army Laymen. 

Three members of the National Council of ACSAL have also contributed: Bandsman 
Ken Pedlar of North Toronto writes on the front page; Songster Mrs. Betty McBride of Mont- 
real Citadel on page three; and Bandsman Jaring Timmerman of Winnipeg Citadel on page five. 
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There's a battle 
outside 

(Continued from page 1) 
hard to see how any such day 
will come in this world. Will it 
ever really be willing to accept 
the gospel message on a full-scale 
basis so that all fighting will some 
day end? Is it not more likely 
that there will be wars and ru- 
mours of wars as long as there 
are men on the earth? 

But that does not mean that 
Christians should give up. There 
is something that we can do and 
there is a way out for us as indi- 
viduals even though our society 
is trapped. I believe the function 
of the Church is to take as many 
people as possible and isolate 
them spiritually from the world 
and give them the strength to 
handle anything the world can 
throw at us. It seems that in the 
next twenty years we are all go- 
ing to need more strength than 
ever before. 

That puts a tremendous onus 
on us as Christians to help others 
to find this source of strength 
that can enable them to live 
above the circumstances, rather 
than under them. These people 
have to be reached at their own 
level, as many of them never hear 
the gospel from a pulpit. So it is 
up to us as Christians to make 
sure they do hear it, either in 
the office or in the factory or over 
a cup of coffee. The times are 
changing, and perhaps running a 
little short. Who can we dare to 
leave out? 

Ken Pedlar, 
North Toronto. 
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RECENTLY I read an article in 
"Christian Life" entitled "You 
ar© what you give." It was an 
interesting story of dedication to 
God on the mission field. I 
couldn't help but salute the faith- 
ful witness given. But I also 
thought of the fine company of 
Salvationists engaged in various 
facets of the Army's Christian 
Education programme. You are 
what yog give — and have given 
-—since the day you received 
your first commission. 

You said it — in the bond you 



YOU SAID 




MAJOR JOE CRAIG 

Territorial Youth Secretary 
addresses Army youth workers 



signed in applying for that com- 
mission. In it you clearly stated 
that you would recognize the 
principles of Christian steward- 
ship; that you would, by God's 
help, be an example of what a 
Salvation Army soldier ought to 
be. This is a tremendous chal- 
lenge and obligation, and well 



you might cry out, "Who is suffi- 
cient for these things?" 

In his book "Teach or Perish" 
James Murch says, "Unless the 
Bible and the Christian religion 
are taught with a new relevance 
to man in this new, broad, hori- 
zonal age, they will not be con- 
sidered worthy of a hearing." If 



Unhelpful Religious Altitudes THE 



we value our privilege we need 
to train so that those who have 
been entrusted to our care may 
"grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ." 

In a recent article in the 
American "War Cry," on Chris- 
tian Education, Ernest R. Case 
says; "Education is not a state of 
being. It is a process. As such it 
may be very good or very bad. 
Here then is a question of con- 
cern to us. Is there any way so 
to control this process of growth 
and development — commonly 
called education — that wonder- 
ful and wholesome lives may re- 
sult? Of course there is! Let Christ 
touch this process. At once edu- 
cation becomes both incredible 
and exciting, for Christian Edu- 
cation is the alchemy that can 
change the base nature of man 
into something respectable and 
fine." 

And the amazing thing is that 
it can happen through you. Look 
again at that commission and re- 
member your solemn undertak- 
ing. YOU SAID ITI 

By Florie Williams 

TO SOLVE this double acrostic, determine the words defined in list with black squares indicating word endings. Where no black square 
and write each word over the number alongside. Then transfer each occurs, the word runs over from one line of pattern to next, 
letter to the conesponding square in the pattern. 



HpHSS It the history of Jeremiah Pew's 
*• Jtnjggfo to reach hit own Ideal of 
what h* considered, as boy and mon, a 
Hue Christian should be. If ft the story of 
his search for truth, and of the let- backs 
and defeat j which come htj way, when 
It would appear the light was beginning 
to down upon his soul. 

Brought up In o "religious" qtmos- 
phere — even to. go near a movie theatre 
was considered o sin by his family — 
Jeremiah's conflicts of soul can readily be 
understood. His formidable aunt's con- 
ventional piety quenched at Its very 
spring the fountain of truth that might 
hove become Living Water. His parents, 
shadowy figures in the background, hod 
Insufficient courage to stand up to the 



strictures of their relatives. Only his uncle 
hod any understanding of Jerry's prob- 
lems. 

In spite of his family's Victorian atti- 
tude, as Jeremiah put It, "these attitudes 
became enough a part of me to Insulate 
my mind against an acceptance of street 
philosophy," so shielding him from the 
snares of college and, as a junior exe- 
cutive, from a would-be seductress. Even 
his wife, a godly, pure woman, failed to 
understand Jeremiah's viewpoint on mat- 
ters of religion. 

The final break-through came when 
the new, young pastor of the church at 
which Jerry attended as a boy explained 
that "God was not the originator of ruts, 
that "He never duplicated His craftsman- 



A review of 
ADJUSTABLE HALO* 
by Ken Anderson 

ship." The pastor also reminded him that 
dedication to Christ is a life-long process. 
In which Christ is Involved In every event 
of human life on earth. The light of God 
flowed into Jeremiah Pew's heart. He 
realized he had a long way to go, to 
learn to not simply turn the other cheek, 
"but the walking of the second mile in 
giving and forgiving as we observe to do 
the Bible's transforming precepts for 
human relations." 

Once having read this book you will 
want to do It again. The style is racy, 
and easy to read, abounding in quotable 
quotes, whilst absorbing the Inner mean- 
ing — Jeremiah Pew's search for God — 
and his ultimate finding. — S.F.C. 
*5.95 from Word Books, Waco, Texas 



HIDDEN MESSAGE 
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Completed pattern will be a quotation, reading left to right, 
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1 . Merriment 

2. Extremely unpleasant 

3. Enjoy the party 

4. Colours 

5. Beginning of an attack 

6. No feeling 

7. The wild archer who nearly died of thirst (Genesis) 

8. A learner without bad habits? 

9. "And of them He chose — " (Luke 6) 

10. Suspend 

1 1 . Happenings 

12. Seen under the carpenter's bench 

13. Nevertheless 

14. Tangle In a net 

15. Held firm — like the washlngl 

16. Herb-wise 

17. Branch 

18. What the agitated wings did 

19. Taking "what Isn't 'is'n" 

20. Vassals of Solomon (2 Chron. 8.) 

21 . Take pleasure In having 

22. Confused 

23. Respiratory disease 

24. Worn over shoulders or around waists 

25. Not usl 

26. Throw out 

27. Uncooked skin? 





21 49 103 9 74 


107 137 69 55 90 145 

126 2 70 150 42 

119 132 63 57 20 

65 7 39 152 98 

44 78115 94 


13 72 


10 60 6 105 18 


88 146 83 38 32 156 


24 130 100 155 27 34 
99 143 117 50 


19 


96 59 128 73 144 


5 116 


29 141 4 113 36 


148 


25 139 62 129 51 


11 
17 


136 56 87 40 149 

75 138 101 43 47 

85 26 109 84 


61 108 147 


3 131 123 95 31 


66 68 


93 154 41 114 8 
80 120 28 53 111 


37 127 151 


52 16 64 1 1 8 14 
86 106 1 67 76 


142 22 


35 12 140 71 104 


135 


48 133 33 153 82 


23 102 91 58 134 79 
122 112 121 77 
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125 89 97 15 92 
54 30 124 81 46 45 110 

The War Cry 



■ 




Commissioner and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

Toronto (Day wlfh the Word), Fri., Jan. 
17; Toronto Temple, Sat,, Jan. 1 8; 
Oakville (opening of printing plant and 
editorial offices), Sat., Jan. 25; B.C. 
South (Officers - Retreat), Wed. - Fri., 
Jan. 29-31; Etobicoke Temple (open- 
ing). Sat. . Sun., Feb. 1-2; Moose Jaw, 
Sun., Feb, 9; Officers' Retreat, Saskat- 
chewan, Mon. - Wed., Feb. 10-12 

Colonel and Mrs. Geoffrey Daliiel 

Toronto (Day with the Word), Fri., Jan. 17; 
Toronto Temple, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 18-19; 
Niagara Falls, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 25-26; 
Bowmanville, Wed., Jan. 29 

Colonel Alfred Simester 

Quebec Division {Foundation of Faith), 
Mon., - Tues., Feb. 3-4 

Colonel and Mrs. Alfred Simester 

Dovercourt, Sun. (a.m. and aft.), Jan. 26; 
Rexdale, Sun. (p.m.), Jan. 26 

Colonel and Mrs. Frank Moulton: Wood- 
Stock, Ont., Sat.-Sun., Jan. 25-26 

Colonel William Ross: Halifax North End, 
Sot., Jan. 1 1 ; Dartmouth, Sun., Jan. 
12; Halifax Citadel, Mon,, Jan. 13; 
Amherst, Tues., Jan. 14; Sussex, Wed., 
Jan. 15; Fredericton, Thurs., Jan. 16; 
Saint John Central, Sun., |a.m.), Jan. 
19; Moncton, Sun. (p.m.), Jan. 19 

Lleut.-Colonel and Mrs. Arthur Moulton: 
Greenwood, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 25-26 



Brigadier Melvin Hamilton: Harbour Light, 
Toronto, Sun., Jan. 1 2 

Brigadier and Mrs. Jamas Sloan: Freder- 
icton, Sun., Jan. 12; Amherst, Tuw., 
Jan. 14; Sussex, Wed., Jan. 15; 
Fredericton, Thurs., Jan. 16; Saint 
John Central, Sat.-Sun. (a.m.), Jan. 1 8- 
19; Moncton, Sun,, [p.m.), Jan. 19; 
Edgewood, Sun., Jan. 26 

Ma|or Norman Bearcroft: Brantford, Sat.. 
Sun., Feb. 8-9 

Major Margaret Gmn: Uxbridge, Sun., 
Jan. 19; Fort Erie, Sun., Feb 2; 
St. Thomas, Sat. - Sun., Feb. 8-9 

Colonel Albert Dalil.l (R): Montreal, Tues., 
Jan. 14 

TERRITORIAL EVANGELISTS— 

Ma)or and Mrs. George Clarke: Oshawa, 

Fri. - Sun., Jan, 31 - Feb. 2; Kingston, 

Thurs. - Mon., Feb. 6-10 
Captain William Clarke: Fort Frances, 

Thurs. - Wed., Jan, 9-1 5; Winnipeg 

Harbour Light, Fri. - Tues., Jan. 17-21; 

Kenora, Fri. . Wed., Jan. 24-29; Flin 

Flon, Fri, • Mon., Jan. 31 . Feb. 3; 

The Pas, Tues. - Tues., Feb. 4-11 

OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
RETIREMENT FROM ACTIVE SERVICE 
Colonel Leslie J. Russell out of Guelph 
Ont., In June, 1924. Mrs. Nellie 
Russell (nee Jones) out of Lans- 
downe, Toronto, In July, 1917. Last 
dppoinlment Chief Secretary for the 
Canada Territory. 

Erik Wickberg 

Chief of the Staff 

TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS 
PROMOTION 
To be Captain 

Lieutenant Renee Strickland 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial Commander 




FLAGS 

AND 

ACCESSORIES 



FLAG TOPS 

1. In massive chrome — Iroop top $ 9.7S 

2. In massive chrome — Salvalion Army Corps top 15.50 

Chrome rings •<>• 1 .25 

Master rings „ •<». 1 .40 

Wooden Pole 14.00 

Chrome Pole 14.00 

Stands: wall type 6.65 

floor type 6.65 

Tassels— white nylon 4.25 

Carrying strap with pouch — brown leather 7.50 

Carrying strap with pouch — white leather 8.50 

Carrying strap with chrome pouch 15.00 

Gauntlets — white leather — medium and large 12.50 

FLAGS 

Large corps flag — wool — 54x72 32.00 

Small corps flag — 36x52 24.50 

Large corps flag — nylon with gold fringe 45.00 

Home League flag — wool — 3'x5' 20.00 

Home League flog — wool — with gold fringe 22.50 

Family Salvation Army flag — cotton — 36x29 1,90 

Miniature silk flags on stick 60 

Miniature silk flag sts (Canadian flag and Salvation Army flag) 2.00 

Miniature silk flag sts (Home League and Salvation Army flags) 2.00 

ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 

STORE HOURS: MONDAr - FRIDAY*, 9 - 4:30 P.M.; SATURDAY, 9 - 1 1 :45 A.M. 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 



ACSAL, 
P.O. Box 301, 
Islington, Ont. 

Please send me copies of the results ol your 

"Survey of the Corps" for which I enclose 25 cents per copy, 
(Please PRINT) 

Name 

Street 

City or town 

Province 



Do you know where these are? 

The Salvation Army will assist In the search for mlsslna relatives. Please 
read the list below, and if you know the present address of any person listed, 
or any Information which will be helpful in continuing: the search, kindly 
contact the Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert Street, Toronto, marking 
your envelope "inquiry." 



BERG, Nils Frans Blrger. Born July 
31, 1920, In Stockholm, Sweden. Par- 
ents were Carl Blrger and Elisabeth 
Berg. Height 5'7"; sum; blue eyes and 
greying brown hair. Divorced. To 
Canada In 1951, Returned to Sweden 
In 1955 and returned to Canada In 
1956 with the Swedish American 
Lines. Hie daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Henry, now living In England, Is most 
anxious to locate and contact. We 
hold letter from her to her father. 
Can bo assured. If located, that we 
will not forward his address without 
his consent. Lived. In London, Ontario, 
and la thought to have come to To- 
ronto. Con anyone help? 1869S 

CLAPHAM, Christine Yrma Frances. 

Born November 20, 19*4, In Northamp- 
ton, England. Hor parents, now di- 
vorced, were married there January 1, 
1944. She came to Canada with her 
mother, Mrs. Norah Margaret Jones 
Clapham (nee: Moss). Her maternal 
grandfather was "William Jones Moss. 
Her father, Charles William Clapham, 
deceased March 6, 1964, has left an 
estate of which she Is a beneficiary. 
We have solicitor's name and address. 
Her mother — and probably Miss Clap- 
ham — is- said to have moved to a 
chicken farm In Paris/Woodstock 
area about 1960. Prior to that they 
had lived in Hamilton, Ont 86-198 

GATES, Cecil Edward. Born August 
29, 1924, in Dymchurch, Kent, Eng- 
land. Was a flight-lieutenant In. the 
R.A.P, Last heard from in 1956 When 
he worked for Grolier Book Society in 
Montreal. Is also believed to have 
worked for the Catholic Bible Society. 
Is separated. His mother, Mrs. Mabel 
Spratt, the former Mrs. Gates, seeks 
information as to his well-being' and 
his whereabouts. 67-597 

GLENN, William Jack (Bill). Born 
June 5. 1928, at Lawton, Oklahoma. 
U.S.A. Height, 5' 10%", weight 210 
lbs., grey-brown eyes, brown hair, 
olive complexion. Widower of Marilyn 
Joyce Glenn (nee: Jones). Haa two 
sons, David Laurent, 16, and Jack 
Gordon, 14. The older son, particu- 
larly, Is suffering because of separa- 
tion from parent and la being' ad- 
versely affected. Speaks Spanish, and 
Italian fluently. Is a master electronic 
engineer and qualified to teach and 
repair electronic equipment (radlo- 
televlslon). Is a good cook, does oil 
painting, story and poetry writer. H1b 
father, Jack Glenn, deceased. His 
mother, Delia Lilly Glenn, seeks him 
as she Is concerned as to his -where- 
abouts and his sons' need of him. 

66-198 
GRANSBERG, Frltr Anton. Born May 
1, 1885, at Pltea. Sweden. Widower. 
To Canada in 1903. Last heard from 
In 1966. He then lived In Nanalmo, 
B.C. Relatives in Sweden are con- 
cerned at his long silence. Can any- 
one throw light on his whereabouts? 

68-606 
HANLON, John. Born February 22, 
1933, In Castletown, Ladighise, Eire. 
Labourer. Last heard from In 19E6. 
Last known to live in Vancouver, B.C. 
His sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Fellows of 
England, Is enquiring. His aging par- 
ents are anxious as to hie where- 
abouts and well-being. 66-513 



HEPBURN, Annloo (Jordasn), Born 
in 190S in South Africa. Divorced. 
5' 6" tall. Brown hair and blue eyes. 
Teacher. Last heard from May i, 1959, 
when he lived in Vancouver, B.C. Hla 
aunt, Mrs. Daphne Konschel, is anx- 
ious to locate. 88-84 

RANTALA, Aarne Allan. Born No- 
vember or December, 1923, in Finland. 
A sister-in-law, Mrs. Hilja Rantala, 
enquires on hla mother's behalf. Last 
heard from in 1961 when ho was said 
to be In a Montreal hospital. Wife: 
Tolni (Tuohlmakl) Rantala. Daugh- 
ter: Alii. She Is now about 18 years of 
age. His mother Is Fanny Tusa, form- 
erly Fanny (Maijala) Rantala. In 1916 
he was In Port Arthur and Is thought 
to have left there for Timmins, Ont. 
It is also said that he. lived in South 
Porcupine, Ont., at one time. 67-415 

SCOTT, Mrs Ellen Elizabeth. To Can- 
ada, December 17. 1927, or 1929, on 
board the "Letitia," Mother last heard 
from her In 1930. Could have travelled 
under name of Telfer. A cousin, Mrs. 
Martha Jane Rae (nee: Scott), Scot- 
land, enquires. 68-169 

WALLER, Leslie. Born December 30, 
1905, in Acomb, Yorkshire, England. 
In 1S27 his incomplete address was 
c/o Dick Arthur Francis, Saskatche- 
wan. Parents: Robert and Elizabeth 
Waller (nee: Brown). A brother, Os- 
bert Waller, seeks him. 68-616 

WEIR, Homer. Probably about 50 
years of age. Born In Stratford, On- 
tario. Married very young. Divorced. 
Wife was Mariorle (Margary) Philips. 
He stayed at Salvation Army In Lon- 
don in 1961 and they believe he went 
to Toronto, Ont., from there. He 
served in the Armed Forces (Army) 
in 1910. His daughter, Mrs. Rosemary 
Eileen Cleave (nSe: Weir) has sought 
him through the years. Has a great 
desire to find her father, whatever his 
circumstances. 67-418 

VIKAAS, Freddy. Son of Rolf Vlkaas. 
Is probably about sixty-four years of 
age. He could use the following sur- 
names: Wick. Wickaas. Vtchaas. He 
la being sought by the Probate Court 
of Romsdal in Norway, as are his 
descendants. The estate concerns de- 
scendants of Rolf Vikaas, who was 
born In Norway and lived as a farmer 
at Haniey, Saskatchewan. Also said 
to have lived at Bawlf, Alberta. 
Freddy was known to live In the Van- 
couver area. If anyone knows of 
Freddy "Vikaas or of members of his 
family, please contact us. 67-299 



NOTES IN PASSING 

A permanent committee of the Wom- 
en's lnterchurch Council has been estab- 
lished in Edmonton. Mrs. Brigadier 
Kenneth Rawlins has been appointed as 
chairman of the committee and Mrs. 
Captain Melvyn Bond Is one of the 
members. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 
George Marshall, die y»w>* 
Bandmaster of South Shields 
Central Corps Band, was a 
mrate eetnpoaer In The Sal- 
taakm Amy. Then tragedy 
struck. 

Married only four month*, 
George suffered severe back in- 
jur!** in a coal taking acci- 
dent. The medical doctor* felt 
it would be impossible for him 
to survive hug. As a result of 
hearing a basd pas* the hospi- 
tal playing one oJ his marches, 
George realized he could and 
would live — live to write more 
musk to the honour and glory 
of God. 

Ms young bride, Jenny, cap- 
turing this spirit) dedicated her 
Ufe to serve her husband day 
and night if God would spare 
him. 

NOW READ ON 



msQdirapta ©{? K&roca 



Chapter 2 
"THE CITADEL" 

TTHE small terrace house in 
■*■ South Shields to which George 
Marshall was brought by his par- 
ents as a twelve-month-old child 
- he was born at South Hetton, 
C«o. Durham—was situated in the 
older part of the town and in a 
block of streets that has but re- 
cently been demolished to make 
way for modernity. His father, 
a man of shortish stature and a 
miner, was a talented musician 
who on Sundays played the organ 
in the Methodist Church. In ad- 
dition to becoming leader of the 
family choir and orchestra he was 
also a wizard with clocks and 
watches. The very tall mother 
was encumbered with much serv- 
ing, and the children — three 
boys and six girls — were well 
acquainted with her struggles to 
make both ends meet. 

Born Musician 

It was apparent, especially to 
the delighted father, that his 
second son was a born musician, 
and at the age of seven years 
young George was given an an- 
cient violin, die broken strings of 
which were knotted here and 
there; a long church warden pipe 
served as a bow. With this dilapi- 
dated outfit the boy produced his 
first notes under the tuition of 
Marshall senior and progressed so 
well at his music lessons that re- 
ward was eventually forthcoming 
in his being presented with a bet- 
ter instrument and real bow. 

George once described how, 
while still a schoolboy, he would 
seek some secluded spot in a field 
near his home and, lying on the 
grass with a conductor's full score 
before him, arrange the seating 
of an imaginary symphony or- 
chestra from which he would pro- 
duce wonderful imaginary music 
with the inspiration, apparently, 
of an Arturo Toscanini. 

His mother was a soldier at 
what was then known as "The 
Old Durham" Corps and she sent 
George, with her eight other chil- 
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by Arch R. Wiggins 



dren, to the young people's meet- 
ings. 

"The Old Durham," a long 
unprepossessing building, former- 
ly a theatre, was rented by the 
Army as a meeting place for 
thirty years and then, on its be- 
coming a picture hall — there 
were no cinemas in those days — 
the Salvationists were turned out 
during the week, but were allow- 
ed to occupy it on Sundays, when 
a charge of a penny was made 
for a seat in the gallery. This un- 
satisfactory arrangement con- 
tinued for a year until, in the 
summer of 1910, they were finally 



returned for the winter to an old 
building — Hanlay's Chapel on 
Johnson's Hill, which they had 
occupied for thirty-three years 
before — from which they had 
transferred to "The Old Dur- 
ham." Eventually, in 1911, a fine 
new hall was built in Havelock 
Street. George Marshall was, of 
course, a participant in all these 
corps vicissitudes. 

As a mere boy' he was greatly 
interested in what the Army was 
doing for the homeless and hun- 
gry and so became an agent for 
Grace-before-Meat boxes, into 
which Salvationists and Army 




and often when working at the coal-face snatches of melody would rush 
to his mind to be hurriedly -written down in chalk on the wall . . . 



ejected and Hart on Colliery 
granted the Army the use of a 
large, well-fenced field in which 
a tent accommodating a congre- 
gation of 500 was erected, various 
surrounding corps loaning chairs 
and forms. 

The tent was opened on a Sun- 
day morning in July by the 
Mayor of South Shields, who also 
gave his personal testimony, and 
meetings were held in it for fif- 
teen weeks during which William 
Booth visited his hard-pressed 
soldiers to conduct a Sunday 
campaign in the Empire Theatre, 
At the end of this period they 



friends put a thank-offering at 
mealtimes. This position he held 
for several years, entering many 
homes each quarter to empty the 
little round yellow boxes of their 
coin, which was to find its way 
to the social departments in Lon- 
don. 

At the tender age of twelve 
George began to work in the 
mine. Two years later he became 
converted and from that time he 
devoted his musical talents to 
God and The Salvation Army, 
entering the band at the age of 
sixteen. He had an abhorrence of 
working in the mine, but his 



father having declared, "What's 
good enough for me is good 
enough for you," he was forced 
to accept the inevitable. 

His ability to compose music 
was inherent, and often when 
working at the coal-face snatches 
of melody would rush to his mind 
to be hurriedly written down in 
chalk on the wall, a tub, or even 
on the wide back of the miner's 
shovel. Later George commenced 
to study seriously the rudiments 
of music and then took up har- 
mony and its attendant compli- 
cations with a characteristic zeal. 
Night after night he delved la- 
boriously into his books and fre- 
quently was to be found in the 
early hours of the morning sit- 
ting at his American organ medi- 
tating and developing his genius 
for composition. 

First March 

His first march, "The Citadel" 
— written to commemorate the 
opening by the mayor of the new 
South Shields 1 hall — was shown 
to his instructor who, being a 
worldly man, stormed when told 
that it was to be sent to The 
Salvation Army's Musical Edi- 
torial Department. The instructor 
in turn showed the march to his 
friend, the then organist of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, who also express- 
ed disgust at what he thought to 
be a waste of musical ability. 
From this point pupil and instruc- 
tor parted company, the instruc- 
tor refusing to have anything to 
do with so recalcitrant a pupil! 
But the pupil was to go on com- 
posing until more than a hundred 
published pieces stood to his 
credit and his name had become 
a household word throughout the 
world. 

When in due course "The Cita- 
del" was published Bandsman 
Marshall was invited by Band- 
master Bob Young to conduct 
the band in its first performance 
of the march. At its conclusion, 
and amid the deafening applause 
of a proud home corps audience, 
the youthful composer returned 
to his place in the trombone sec- 
tion to hide his blushes behind a 
music stand, so great was his 
confusion on the occasion of his 
initial success as a writer of brass 
band music. 



(To be continued) 



To engender and diffuse 
faith, and to promote our spirit- 
ual well-being, are among the 
noblest aims of music. 

—P. E. Bach 

To devote his talents to 
sacred music will ever be the 
most ambitious aim of a com- 
poser. — Wasilewski 



The War Cry 



